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‘THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The APA convention is being held this year from September 3rd through September 9th in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. In keeping with the explicit policy of the Association, the ACPA will also hold its thirteenth annual 
meeting in Cincinnati during this time. The Sunday during the convention, which this year is September 6th, 
has again been designated as APA day, and special groups are requested to select other times during the 
convention for their meetings. Many deem Monday, Labor Day, not a good day for the ACPA meeting, 
while Tuesday, September 8th, appears to be too late in the convention week, and this year comes too close 
to the opening of school for some of our members. For the past several years, we have found Saturday of 
the convention week a suitable time for the ACPA meeting, but we cannot hold our meeting on Saturday this 
year for the reason explained below. Hence, Friday, September 4th, has been selected as the date for the 
ACPA meeting. Rev. John H. Reinke, S.J. is in charge of local arrangements, and Xavier University will 
be the host Institution for the ACPA meeting. 


Because of the great success of our joint session with the APA in the past two years, Sister Mary 
Amatora, O.S.F., as Program Chairman, is again endeavoring te secure a joint symposium. This year 
our efforts are for a session on values and counseling with Division 17 of the APA, the Division of Counsel- 
ing Psychology. Saturday is the day assigned by APA to this division, and consequently if our joint sym- 
posium is accepted, it will be scheduled sometime on Saturday. Complete details about the meeting will be 
furnished with the July issue of the NEWSLETTER. Meanwhile, keep the dates in mind and put them on 
your schedule: Friday, September 4th, .for the ACPA session at Xavier University; and Saturday, Septem- 
ber 5th, for the projected joint session with the APA. 


PROCEEDINGS OF ANNUAL MEETINGS 


ACPA members will recall that the Association issued the volume entitled: PERCEPTION IN PRESENT- 
DAY PSYCHOLOGY: A SYMPOSIUM, growing out of the 1956 meeting in Chicago. The plan was to follow 
up this initial publication with the Proceedings of the 1957 and 1958 meetings in somewhat similar volumes. 
These volumes have not appeared because the editors, and particularly the executive secretary, who was 
entrusted with the task of seeing the volumes typed and through the printer, have not been able to devote the 
necessary time to chese projects. When we have fallen so far behind that we would be bringing out the 1957 
Proceedings about the time of the 1959 meeting, it is time to reshape plans to meet the reality of the present 
situation. 


The aims of the Association are basically twofold; (1) to bring psychology to Catholics; and (2) to bring 
something of the Catholic viewpoint to our colleagues in psychology. This twofold aim has induced the As- 
sociation in recent years to divide its annual meeting into two portions, one consisting of the joint session 
with the APA offering an opportunity of‘collaboration with our larger group of professional colleagues on a 
topic of mutual interest, and the second being our own ACPA meeting, where we are able to consider topics 
of more limited and specialized interest. These two aims are somewhat disparate, and they appeal to dif- 
ferent groups of people, almost exclusively our own members in the one case, and in thé other (to judge by 
the attendance at the joint sessions) a considerable group of APA members. It would seem, therefore, that 
the very reason which induced us to plan for separate sessions in the first place, would logically require 
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also that the papers coming out of the two sessions should be i 
published separately. >, 


The papers given under the auspices of the association at a 
single year's meeting would be insufficient to justify the issuanc 
of two separate volumes, but this objection disappears if the pz 
pers for three years are combined. In keeping with this thinki 
the current proposal would be to bring out one volume which wo 
combine the papers from the three joint symposia, the one on 
Guilt and Guilt Feelings from 1957, the one on the Authoritariaz 
Personality from 1958, and the one on Values and Counseling, i 
we succeed in getting a joint symposium again for 1959. All of 
these topics would appeal to our larger group of colleagues in 
psychology, who would scarcely be interested in the specific dis 
cussions which occupied us in our own ACPA meetings. Our ow: 
members, and certain others, would, however, be interested ir 
a selection, at least, from the papers given at the ACPA sessio 
of the same three years, and these selections could be combine 
into another single volume. These revised proposals are depen 
ent upon our success in obtaining a joint symposium again at the 
1959 APA convention, and in their ultimate approval by the Boai 


of Directors of the ACPA. Members who would have ideas or 
comments to contribute along these lines are encouraged to communicate with the Executive Secretary. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY OF MEMBERSHIP 


Members of the Association will find with this issue of the NEWSLETTER a geographical directory of 
ACPA members, Unlike the annual list of members published in January of each year, this geographical 
directory does not break down the membership into constituent and associate, or charter and elected mem: 
bers, It does, however, divide the members into States and also provides a larger grouping into regions 
for the coverage of news items. If you are too modest spontaneously to offer such items, at least cooperat 
with your representative by submitting them (even about yourself) when requested. News items may be se 
directly to Dr. Summo, our new assistant editor, if this is more convenient. The geographical listing re- 
veals that the Association currently has members in 36 different States, in addition to the District of Colur 
bia, Puerto Rico, Canada, and 13 foreign countries. 


PLACEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Counseling Psychologist. Opening in a small college for men located in New York City. Male, M.A, 
acceptable, but must have knowledge of projective tests. Salary: $4500 to $5000..... Instructor in Psychol 
ogy. Male, M.A. or Ph.D., co-educational, diocesan University in Texas. Salary: $4000-$4800 for nine 
months. ...Instructor in Psychology. Male or female, Ph.D. or M.A. degree, to teach undergraduate 
courses in psychology. A liberal arts college for women lovated in Massachusetts. Salary by negotiation. 
Instructor in Psychology. Ph.D., male preferred. University located in Ohio. Salary and rank adjusted | 
to qualifications and experience. ...Instructor or Assistant Professor; Male, Ph.D.; prefer experimental 
human engineering, and general, but will consider other fields. To teach undergraduate and graduate cours 
at a Michigan University. Salary dependent on qualifications. .. . Clinical Psychologist. Ph.D. to work ina 
Mental Health Clinic located in upper New York State. Salary: $7200. 

Members of ACPA interested in these positions should forward a personal resume to Dr. Paul Centi, 
Office of Psychological Services, Fordham University, 302 Broadway, New York 7, New York. Prospectiv 


employers looking for psychologists on a full or part-time basis should write to Dr. Centi giving full par- 
ticulars on the opportunities available. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF SUMMER INSTITUTES. Fordham University announces its third Institute in 
astoral Psychology to be held June 29 to July 3 and dealing with "Problems in Addiction."' The first por- 
on of the Institute will consider "Alcoholism and Problem Drinking," and the second "Problems in Drug 
ddiction."" The Proceedings of the second Pastoral Psychology Institute, held in 1957, have been issued 
and are available to priests and professionally qualified persons (including ACPA members) at two dollars a 
. Address: The Clergy Institute, Fordham University, New York 58, N.Y. The Proceedings of the forth- 
oming Clergy Institute will also be issued in due time... .St. John's University of Collegeville, Minnesota, 
will hold a series of three pastoral psychology workshops during the three week period beginning July 20 and 
ending August 7. The first two workshops will be regular sessions open to a selected number of clergymen 
of all faiths. The third workshop will be a special session devoted to mental health problems of religious 
administration, which will be open only to religious Superiors and those charged with the responsibility of re- 
ligious administration. ...""A Workshop for Superiors of Religious Women on Psychological Problems in 
Community Life" is being offered by the University of San Francisco, June 22-26. 


ACPA MEMBERS AT CONVENTIONS. The fifth annual meeting of Catholic Counselors in the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, held at St. John's College in Cleveland on March 22nd, featured con- 
tributions by many ACPA members. Brother John Egan, F.S.C.H., of Iona College and Dr. Genevieve 
Hunter of Fordham University served as coordinators of the special meeting....Rev. Francis T. Severin, 
S.J., of St. Louis University led a discussion on trends and developments in colleges and universities.... 
Brother Lawrence Poirier, F.M.S., of Mt. St. Michael's High School presided over the meeting of the 
editorial board of THE CATHOLIC COUNSELOR. ...Charles D. Ferraro, of John Carroll University, led 
a group discussion on the development of high schools and community agencies... .Alexander Morrison 
served as NYPGA delegate to the APGA assemblies. 

The National Catholic Educational Association held its 56th annual convention at Atlantic City, March 31- 
April 3....Dr. Urban H. Fleege of De Paul University addressed the general session of the college and uni- 
versity department on "Christian Higher Education - Our Resources, Actual and Potential". ...The Special 
Education Department of the NCEA sponsored a symposium at the Convention honoring the late Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XII, as the first pope to speak officially on psychology. Participating in this symposium were 
Rev. William C. Bier, S.J., of Fordham University, who spoke on the topic: "Psychological Evaluation of 
Religious Candidates," and Rev. John W. Stafford, C.S.V., of Catholic University, who read a paper pre- 
pared by Father Thomas Verner Moore, long head of the Psychology Department at Catholic University and 
now a Carthusian monk, on the topic: "Reminiscences and Suggestions." 

Dr. Harry V. McNeill attended a special meeting concerning Administration, Psychology and Mental 
Health Programs at the Eastern Psychological Association convention in Atlantic City, April 3 and 4, and 
Dr. Leon W. Lussier, of Albany Medical College, co-authored a paper which was read at the convention. 


ACTIVITIES OF ACPA MEMBERS. Dr. Fabian L. Rouke, of Manhattan College, Brother Philip, O.S.F., 
of Iona College, and Sister Berchmans, R.D.C., of Good Counsel College, were the discussants at the 
Metropolitan Round Table of Catholic College Counselors held at Manhattan College on the topic "Policies 
and Practices in Dealing with Records, Confidential Files and the Evaluation of Students''....Dr. Edward 
McLaughlin ofthe V.A. Hospital at Wilkes-Barre completed the ABEPP requirements in Clinical Psychol- 
ogy....Martin J. Meade of Fordham University appeared on a panel discussing "Articulation Between the 
High School and College" at the Catholic High School Guidance Council Meeting on March 4....Dr. James J. 
Cribbin of New York University spoke at the Faculty Seminar on Mental Health sponsored by St. Francis 
College on March 17 on "Methods of Fostering Good Mental Hygiene in Classroom and College Activities" 
....The Fordham College Student Government and Liturgical Society sponsored a series of lectures on mar- 
riage. Among the speakers were Dr. William Angers of Fordham University who spoke on the topic "The 
Seven Danger Areas in Marriage" on March 23, Dr. Anthony J. Summo of Manhattan College who presented 
"Dating and Choice of Mate" on April 8, Dr. Fabian Rouke of Manhattan College on the topic "Psychological 
Factors in Marriage Adjustment" on April 16 and Dr. Alexander Schneiders of Fordham University who 
presented "Neurotic Interaction in Marriage" on April 30....Rev. William C. Bier, S.J., of Fordham 
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University lectured on the topic "Some Thoughts on Religion and Psychiatry" at the V.A. Hospital in Wilke 
Barre on March 13....Sister Margaret Louise of St. Joseph's College for Women has been appointed a me 
ber of the advisery board for the Kennedy Child Study Center for Retarded Children....On March 11 Dr. 
Thomas N. McCarthy of La Salle College addressed the faculty of St. Joseph's Hospital School of Nursing 
in Philadelphia on "Counseling and Guidance in the Nursing School"....Dr. John J. Rooney of La Salle Col 
lege participated in a symposium sponsored by the Personnel and Guidance Association of Philadelphia on 
the topic "Frontiers in Counseling and Guidance" at Temple University on March 12....Rev. James F. 
Moynihan of Boston College has been appointed a member of an advisory council on guidance and counselin 
for the Division of Guidance Services for the Massachusetts State Department of Education... -Dr. Joseph 
R. Cautela of Boston College has been advanced to the rank of Associate Professor....Rev. Theodore V. 
Purcell, §.J., of Loyola University will be a visiting lecturer at Dartmouth next month under the sponsor- 
ship of the William Jewett Tucker Foundation..... Anthony X. Farmer will resume duties as Chief Psycho! 
ogist, Wyoming State Hospital, Evanston, Wyoming, after spending the past year in study at Harvard Uni- 


versity. 


BOOK REVIEW SECTION 


Janis, Irving L. PSYCHOLOGICAL STRESS. New York: Wiley, 1958. Pp. xi +439. $6.95. 


This book presents psychoanalytic constructs in- 
ferred from data collected on persons who were re- 
quired to have surgical operations. Upon the basis 
of these data the author offers findings concerning re- 
lationships between anticipatory pre-operative fear 
and post-operative reactions. 


The book is divided into two parts. Part One in- 
volves a discussion of the reactions of one middle 
class housewife in her late thirties who, while in psy- 
choanalytic treatment, underwent surgery for acute 
leg pains. This account is based upon case notes of 
600 non-surgical "control" sessions, and 12 pre- 
operative and 8 post-operative sessions over a two 
year period. Part One also includes inferences from 
this single case study based not only upon psychoan- 
alytic theory, but upon previous experimental studies 
as well. Fourteen psychodynamic hypotheses are 
presented. These hypotheses are focused on the 
causes and consequences of various types of emotion- 
al reactions and adjustment mechanisms that are ac- 
. tivated when persons are exposed to severe environ- 
mental threats. 


Part Two presents the behavioral research 
oriented to test the hypotheses derived in Part One. 
Two studies were conducted. One employed stan- 


dardized interviews and behavioral records of thirty- - 


surgical patients. The second consisted of a survey 
of 149 Yale University students who gave verbal re- 
ports of pre-operative and post-operative reactions 

to previous major and minor surgery. 


The primary source for the conclusions of th 
book is the study of the thirty surgical patients. 
These patients were categorized by the interview 
and overt behavior criteria as Extremely High P1 
operative Fear (N-5), Moderate Pre-operative 
Fear (N-9) and Extremely Low Pre-operative Fe 
(N-8). Significant differences were not found am 
these three groups for the usual social stratifica- 
tion variables, as well as for the type and duratic 
of operation, or for prior or subsequent medical 
history. These null findings give added face va- 
lidity for the interpretation of a curvilinear rela- 
tionship between level of anticipatory fear and su 
sequent adjustment to stress. 


Persons who displayed an extremely high lev« 
of anticipatory fear one or two days before surge! 
(trembling, agitated weeping, severe insomnia) 
were found to be more likely to display intense 
fear of body damage one week after surgery. Per 
sons who displayed an extremely low degree of 
anticipatory fear were more likely to display re- 
actions of anger and resentment toward hospital 
authorities during the post-operative period. Per 
sons who displayed a moderate degree of antici- 
patory fear, on the other hand,-‘were less likely t 
develop emotional disturbances during or after th 
stress exposure than either the high or the low 
anticipatory fear groups. 


The author creates the construct of "work of 
worrying" to attempt to explain these differences. 
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THE CHANGING ROLE OF THE CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGIST IN AN INSTITUTIONAL SETTING 


Benjamin S. Alimena 
Manhattan College and Lincoln Hall 


The clinical psychologist working in an institution- 
al setting is generally a member of the psychiatric 
clinic team. As is well known, the team usually con- 
sists of the psychiatrist as its director, the clinical 
psychologist and the psychiatrist social worker. Since 
the early days of World War II, the rapidly changing 
activities of each member of the clinical team has 
served to evolve new role definitions within each of 
these professions. Some of the functions have taken 
on wider meaning, while other aspects of the work 
are completely new. 


The activities at the Lincoln Hall Training School 
for Boys, a residential school for adolescent, non- 
osychotic delinquent boys, operated by the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools, provides a picture of re- 
sent developments. The school houses approximate- 
ly 250 youngsters in twelve cottages. The boys, 
whose ages range between 11 and 18, are placed in 
1 particular grouping and in specific cottages not 
mly with respect to age, but also with regard for 
their physical and emotional maturity. Each cot- 
‘age is supervised by two and sometimes three 
adult persons whose training fit them for group and 
remedial work. 


The youngsters at the school have been adjudicated 
jelinquent by the courts, and are committed for re- 
1abilitation to the undercare program at the Hall. 
Their period of confinement can last for two years, 
and after discharge from the campus may be super- 
vised in the aftercare program until they reach the 
age of 21. 


The undercare program for each boy is largely 
orescribed by the director of the clinic. In the past, 
the psychiatrist at the Hall discharged his responsi - 
vilities mainly in direct therapeutic contacts with 
lis patients. Now the frequency of patient contact 
1as diminished and it has become the chief object- 
ive of the psychiatrist to provide consultation, 
which is essentially a teaching service, to the 
staff at the institution and especially to the social 
worker who usually fills the treatment role. 


Historically, this new development is the fulfillment 
of the role launched by Freud and reported by him 
in the ''Collected Papers" as the case of "A Phobic 
Reaction in a Five-Year-Old Boy," known in the 
patois of the therapist as ''Little Hans." 


The social worker, whose roots traditionally lie 
in the spirit of Archbishop Von Ketteler with his 
concern for the unresolved problems created by in- 
dustrialism, has centered his energies in social re- 
form. In this role the psychiatric social worker 
has represented the clinic team to the community, 
has assumed the task of drawing up the patient's 
social history, and has undertaken to manipulate 
the environment for the therapeutic benefit of the 
patient: Recently, however, such activity on the 
part of the social worker has been subordinated 
somewhat to more frequent contacts with his client, 
raising the level of his activity to that function known 
within his profession as casework treatment. Fur - 
ther, at the Hall, the social worker increases the 
frequency of patient contact as the patient moves 
from undercare treatment to aftercare treatment. 
This arrangement provides a novel yet essential 
treatment feature. 


The clinical psychologist, the subject of this 
paper, also has seen his role defined in terms of 
broader functions. The early developments within 
psychology as a science, particularly the work of 
Binet, made it natural that the psychologist be cast 
in the role of psychometrist. However, in recent 
years, especially since World War II, the clinical 
psychologist has begun to fulfill a distinctly different 
role. It is in this sense of the changing role of the 
clinical psychologist in an institutional setting that 
the writer reports on the work of the psychology 
section, as an arm of the psychiatric clinic at 
Lincoln Hall. 


In the past the psychologist's work involved 
primarily psychometric testing and remedial work 
for the school. At present, the diagnostic analysis 
of scholastic retardation, the improvement of the 
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student's classroom skills, and the appraisal of his 
scholastic achievement, are the concern of the edu- 
cational psychologist. Presently, the Lincoln Hall 
School is carrying out an intensive reading program 
which has been designed by the educational psychol- 
ogist and supervised by the principal of the school. 


The application of psychological principles and 
techniques, for purposes of assessing the student 
intellectually and evaluating him regarding person- 
ality formation, eventually to aid in the diagnosis and 
treatment of his adjustment, is the task of the clin- 
ical psychologist. The contributions to the diagnos- 
tic process that the psychologist is suited to make, 
begin with the initial clinical interview of new admis- 
sions to the campus. 


Previous to admission to the Hall, most entrants 
have been screened with an individual test of intel- 
ligence and some form of personality evaluation, 
either by way of psychological evaluation and/or a 
psychiatric interview. On occasion, some achieve- 
ment test results will appear on the intake record, 
but these are usually incomplete and retesting is 
necessary to complete the student's file. Actually, 
all referrals to be screened are determined at the 
intake conference and are interviewed either by the 
psychologist or the psychiatrist. The focus of these 
interviews is to formulate a diagnostic impression 
which is the basis of a report and recommendations 
to the staff concerning a tentative treatment program, 
both psychologically and scholastically. Out of this 
initial workup may come, for the individual, more 
involved workups depending upon the nature of his 
problem and his resources for rehabilitation. 


On the other hand, the clinical psychologist's ac- 
tivities, though primarily diagnostic, are also ther- 
apeutic. In this he does not consider the overall re- 
organization of behavior as the one technique of treat- 
ment for all individual patients in psychotherapy ses- 
sions. Instead, the clinical psychologist's psycho- 
therapeutic work with most referrals is to stimulate 
a level of insight which would orient the young de- 
linquent patient's personality to his own positive goals 
at his own realistic rate of growth and development. 
Those individuals whose motivation for treatment 
permits more significant exploration are worked with 
more intensively. Individuals who are committed to 
treatment centers as a result of delinquent adjudica- 
tion are, as a rule, involuntary participants in a ther- 
apeutic session and they represent an interesting 


admixture of anger and fear regarding authority sym- 
bols which does not permit a useful transference to 
develop. 


In order to operate in accordance with his role the 
clinical psychologist functions essentially as a membe 
of the general staff. He assists and actively partici- _ 
pates in the weekly case conference which is an or- | 
ganized orthopsychiatric process. It operates to set 
treatment goals, defines problems, and establishes 
techniques designed optimistically to help the student 
achieve treatment goals. The case conference also __ 
functions as an educational tool for the continuing in- — 
service training program of the staff at large. Re- __ 
garding conference with professional staff members, 
the clinical psychologist collaborates with the direc- — 
tor of the clinic in the formal departmental inservice © 
training programs and in the training of mental health 
personnel. 


A recent development at Lincoln Hall is the added ~ 
responsibility of the psychologist to conduct monthly 
informal conferences with the student's cottage super- 
visor and social worker. The purpose of these meet- 
ings which occur one month after the more formal 
case conference, is to review the clinical findings and 
recommendations that crystallize from these discus- 
sions, In this way treatment goals and techniques es- 
tablished at the conference may be redefined or con- 
firmed. This meeting also serves as a means of eval- 
uating the patient's responses to previously recom- 
mended procedures. 


Among other professionally related activities 
which even now are emerging with the growth of the 
psychology clinic are the following: the supervision 
of additional personnel within the expanding psychol- 
ogy section; the examination of candidates for appoint- 
ment to the professional staff and the reporting of 
recommendations regarding the applicant to the Exec- 
utive Director of the institution; the participationin 
the monthly Heads of Department meeting for the pur- 
pose of formulating staff policies and procedures, and 
active participation in research programs. 


Psychology has grown at Lincoln Hall. Its growth 
has been stimulated not only because the general at- 
mosphere at the school is favorable to it, but also be- 
cause the program itself arouses the staff with a feel- 
ing of productivity. An additional positive stimulus to 
growth is the fact that present developments within 
psychology confront the psychologist with a high level © 
of expectation in terms of his professional behavior. 


It was postulated that the "work of worrying" begins 
as soon as a person becomes convinced that he is 
facing a genuine threat of potential danger. This 
construct affirms that there may be a mental health 
value in engaging in certain types of problem solv- 
ing behavior during the pre-crisis period. This con- 
tention received some initial support. It was found, 
for instance, that the "work of worrying" was facil- 
itated by information which conveyed a concrete 
picture of what the patient himself perceived. This 
material should encourage alternative roles that 
Catholic mental health professionals in particular 
can play in reinforcing adaptive patterns of health 
during crises. 
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The book provides a provocative empirical foun- 
dation to further stimulate research on how people 
react when it is known that they will soon be ex- 
posed to serious dangers. Psychologists will also 
be pleased to know that this book presents further 
data consistent with the assumption that personal- 
ity predispositions, as well as the degree to which 
one has been informed about the consequences of 
danger, are the main factors which determine how 
a person will react to external threat. 

Department of Psychiatry James G. Kelly, Ph.D. 
Harvard Medical School 


Goldbrunner, Josef. CURE OF MIND AND CURE OF SOUL. New York: Pantheon, 1958. Pp. 127. S275. 


The present booklet, written by the German 
priest, Fr. Goldbrunner, forms, with the two pre- 
viously published books by the same author, INDI- 
VIDUATION (1955) and HOLINESS IS WHOLENESS 
(1955), a trilogy on depth psychology of the Jungian 
‘type as applied to religious education. Goldbrunner 
is a firm believer in a marriage between depth psy- 
chology and Christian education with prospects of 
mutual enrichment for both. ; 


The present work is not an easy book to read and 
to digest. It presupposes familiarity with Jungian 
psychology and some knowledge of existential phil- 
osophy and psychotherapy. In addition to this, a sec- 
ond source of difficulty stems from the author's 
sweeping attempt to integrate too many things with- 
in the limits of such a small book. Too much inte- 
gration can easily lead to an effacement of bound- 
aries and to a confusion of one field with another. 


The main thesis of the book is that a healthy per- 
sonality growth is a necessary preamble to a normal 
religious development. Depth psychology can prepare 
the individual for the acceptance of religious faith. 
This, undoubtedly, is a wholesome approach. In our 
Catholic apologétics we lay considerable stress on 
the intellectual preparation for faith, whereas we 
tend to overlook the importance of an emotional 
preparation. 


In the first and larger part of his work, Gold- 
brunner discusses the development of human per- 
sonality following Jung's concept of individuation. 

He considers the human person as growing through 
four different stages. In the first stage, the individ- 
ual has to rid himself of the false and superficial 
layers of the external persona and, thus, find his 


real authentic self. Goldbrunner has some highly 
readable pages on this concept of persona (pp. 44- 
52). In the second stage, the I meets the THOU in an 
encounter which Goldbrunner, strangely enough, in- 
sists on calling sexual, although sex is only one as- 
pect of the general "capacity for love.'' The third 
stage involves the meeting of the self with the WE and 
its growth into different forms of social relationships. 
In the last stage of individuation, the self discovers 
his responsibility in the sphere of religion, and is 
able to meet God in a personal encounter. 


Acoording to Goldbrunner, modern psychother- 
apy has discovered that there is a religious disposi- 
tion in man, and that there is a positive correlation 
between mental health and religious faith. The author 
likes to quote Jung's dictum: "God cannot thrive in a 
humanity that is psychically undernourished." Gold- 
brunner is well aware of the danger that religion may 
be reduced--as actually happened in Jung's position-- 
to a subjective epiphenomenon of our psychological 
experience. Nevertheless, the author believes that 
psychotherapy can be of help in this "awakening of the 
religious disposition which is buried in the psyche." 
He also believes that it is possible "to give these ex- 
periences a home in the Christian sphere."' He does 
not seem to be aware, however, that the crux of the 
problem is to establish scientifically the fact that 
"the religious disposition is awakened in analysis" 

(p. 91). Even on the assumption that this is true, 

the author's attempt to show the necessary connec- 
tion between the religious disposition and the Gospel 
by analyzing "the archetypal foundation" of the psyche 
sounds far-fetched and unconvincing. 


The second part of the book is shorter (only 28 
pages), but more meaningful and more valuable. 


Goldbrunner touches here on some practical prob- 
lems such as religious education in general and the 
relationship between the priest and the faithful ("the 
religious conversation"). It is unfortunate that 
Goldbrunner did not develop this section at greater 
length . 


It is hoped that the author, with his vast pastor- 
al experience and his rich theoretical background 
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may some day present us with a much needed 
psychology of pastoral and religious education, 
written in a language not only scientifically accu- 
rate but alse accessible both to the professional 
and to the layman. 


St. Vincent College 
Latrobe, Pa. 


Rev. Alphonse Cuk, Ph.D. 


Bakan, David. SIGMUND FREUD AND THE JEWISH MYSTICAL TRADITION. Princeton: Van Nostrand, 


1958. Pp. xix.+ 326. $5.50. 


A great deal of labor went into the writing of 
this book. Also a great deal of thought. Yet it is 
rather difficult to do justice to it in a review. It is 
almost impossible to separate with any degree of 
clarity the purely psychological aspects of Freud 
and Freudian thought. 


David Bakan is Associate Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at the University of Missouri, but he also is a 
man who is steeped in the study of Jewish mysti- 
cism through the ages. He gives a crisp account 
of the false Messiah, Sabbatai Zevi, who ultimate- 
ly became a Muslem, and of Jacob Frank, who © 
Ultimately became a Roman Catholic. And with 
great candor he tells us of the psychopathic almest 
psychotic characteristics of both these ecstatic and 
quixotic personalities in whom the vision of God 
and of personal aggrandizement became interwoven 


into a fabric of restless excitement which communi- 


cated itself to so many of their contemporaries-- 
the distressed, persecuted, and maltreated masses 
of Jews in eastern Europe and Turkey, particular- 
ly during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Dr. Bakan also reminds us of the mystical Jewish 


preacher Jellinek who was very pepular in Vienna 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
He contends that the mysticism of that great 
preacher must have had an influence on Freud. 
All this may and may not prove correct. Jellinek 
died in 1898, two years before The Interpreta- 
tion of Dreams was published. This point does 
appear a little labored. On the other hand Dr. 
Bakan read Freud carefully; he knows the texts of 
Freud well and he knows the writings of the Jewish 
mystics. But the claim that both Freud and his 
psychoanalysis are spiritual descendants of Chas- 
sidism is difficult to justify even though it does 
appear plausible. 


The purely psychological analysis of Freud's 
Moses and other writings are also partly plaus- 
ible, partly labored. Perhaps all of this is due 
to the fact that Freud was a genius and it is natur- 
al that every shade of theory and philosephy might 
start claiming Freud as its own. 
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Terruwe, A.A.A., M.D. PSYCHOPATHIC PERSONALITY AND NEUROSIS. (Trans. by Conrad W. Baars, 
M.D., ed. by Jordan Aumann, O.P.) New York: Kenedy, 1958. Pp. 172. $3.50. 


This small book by a practicing Dutch Psychi- 


original contribution consists im attributing repres- 


atrist is notable for two things: a Thomistic explan- sion to a dominance of the irascible or "utility 
ation of neurotic repression, and practical advice es- sense appetites over the concupiscible or pleasure 
pecially for priests dealing with psychopaths and neu- appetites. Repression is thus distinguished from 
rotics. volitional control, and the unconscious nature of 
habit is allewed full scope in this theory. Neuroses 
are divided according to whether the repressing 
"utility" emotion is of the fear (anxiety) or courage 
(energy, dominance) type. While giving full credit 
to Freud's contributions, the author strikes a 
happy balance against those few Catholics in Europe 
who tended to integrate even some of the errors of 


psychoanalysis. 


The first will soon appear more fully in her thesis, 
Neurosis in the Light of Rational Psychology, whose 
fourth Dutch edition and first English translation are 
in preparation. Meanwhile, the glimpse given here 
seems plausible. Taking the facts of repression 
largely as Freud presented them, the author inter- 
prets in traditional scholastic terms. The more 


The second contribution of the book is that it 
describes well the non-psychotic mental disorders 
in the forms most usual among Catholics. Puri- 
tanism and pseudo-asceticism are clearly pointed 
out. The dangers to both priests and neurotic peni- 
tent are frankly discussed. Many helpful hints on 
spiritual direction and cooperation with the psy- 
chiatrist are given, and the limitations of both psy- 
chiatry and ministry are stated. 


Negatively, the book is less attractive to Ameri- 
can audiences because of the numerous references 
to European literature, and the European stress on 
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types and on constitutional basis. The author ad- 
mits that the physical basis for psychopathic per- 
sonality is unknown, but insists on it nevertheless. 
There is a tendency to give the priest "easier said 
than done" advice and to create the illusion that 
patients exhibit text-book syndromes. But it 
should still be more helpful to priests than most 
books on the subject, as well as of real interest 

to psychologists 
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Guilford, J. P. PERSONALITY. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. Pp. xiii +562. $7.50. 


This is the author's third text in the impressive 
McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology and for the maxi- 
mum utilization of its rich orientation to studies in the 
description of personality some acquaintance with the 
other two would appear to be a pre-requisite. As a 
matter of fact, in addition to Professor Guilford's 
Fundamental Statistics in Psychology and Education 
and Psychon:etric Methods, the serious student 
would feel some need of being familiar with methods 
of factor analysis. The statistical appendix (pp. 493- 
501) of the present text is a model of concise exposi- 
tion, but it is doubtfully a substitute for the kind of 


in this regard based on the author's own prolific in- 
vestigations in the discovery of personality traits 
are far from being left unfulfilled. The text is ex- 
tremely well organized and combines a uniformly 
good quality of style with well referenced citation 
of many technical scientific findings. Its catholicity 
of coverage is to be seen in the 18 chapter head- 
ings, but more particularly in the terminal refer- 
ences (pp. 503-544). But, while eclectic in the 
latter sense Guilford has given us a text following 
a consistent, unified position which is obviously a 
recommendation for its classroom use. 


statistical sophistication the typical consumers ("upper- 


division college students") mentioned in the Preface 
will need. The advanced college student will certain- 
ly find Professor Guilford's systematic presentation 
comprehensive and challenging. And, although the 
author modestly refrains from making the point, uni- 
versity students and research workers interested in 
evaluating the gains and losses associated with the 
sundry approaches to the measurement of personal- 
ity will find astute discussions of their favored 
methodologies. 


This raises the question of the simplicity of the 
title, which, as the author realizes, by saying so 
little says too much. In the opinion of the reviewer 
a subtitle would have been helpful to identify the 
book's emphasis which is largely concentrated on a: 
critical presentation of the major appreaches or 
methods of studying personality and a consequent 
dimensional analysis of personality in terms of 
primary traits. Theories, for instance, are not 
evaluated, although it becomes evident that the 
author is developing throughout a coherent and 
scholarly rationale for understanding personality 
in terms of a fruitful union of careful experimen- 
tation and factor analysis. Hopeful expectations 


Its possibilities for classroom use can best be 
evaluated through a brief account of its contents. 
Though the format does not explicitly make the di- 
vision, the structure of the text includes three sec- 
tions of five, eight, and five chapters respectively. 
The first five chapters (Conceptions of personality, 
Issues and approaches to personality, Prediction 
of behavior, Behavior traits, and The structure of 
personality) prepare the reader for the middle sec- 
tion of assessment methods by presenting the 
author's views on the logic of personality measure- 
ment and the value of hierarchical, especially fac- 
torial models. His frequent references in these 
first chapters to illustrative discussions in subse- 
quent sections of the book should convince the read 
er of the basic importance of the early chapters 
even as they make evident the unity and coherence 
of the author's approach. The middle section of 
eight chapters attempts to unify the findings in such 
broad areas of personality assessment as the mor- 
phological and physiological methods (Ch. 6), obser 
vational, rating, and interview methods (Ch. 7), 
inventories (Ch. 8), expressive methods (Ch. 11), 
and projective techniques (Ch. 12). It is in these 
chapters that the author's coverage of the literature 


of research and his own critical acumen come to the The Catholic will find nothing objectionable in 
fore. Several of these chapters, notably 6, 7, and 8 this text even though he may be aware that more 
appear to be excellent compendia of source material. has been done in the area of religious attitudes 
The final section (Somatic dimensions, Dimensions than is indicated by the author in his discussion of 
of aptitude, Dimensions of temperament, Hormetic "Religionism" (pp. 456 ff.) in the chapter on Hor- 
dimensions, and Dimensions of pathology) is the pic- metic dimensions. Also, it would seem, the Ca- 
ture of personality which, in the author's opinion is tholic might like to see the topic of character 
beginning to emerge from the integration of avail- given a ''dimensional" status. It is discussed like 
able factorial studies. Though marked with the stamp organic- and environmental need factors in the 

of his own systematic position the account is dispas- chapter on Hormetic dimensions. 

sionate and in the opinion of the reviewer presents an 

approach to unification which should prove to be reason- | Fordham University Joseph G. Keegan, S. J. 
ably durable in this complex realm of personality. New York, N. Y. 
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